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ancient origin whose scholarly opinion carries weight. 
Against him are arrayed F. Edwin Elwell, Curator of Sculp- 
ture at the Metropolitan Museum, who is positive that the 
statue is not of Greek origin and cannot be of a period more 
remote than the Renaissance. Karl Bitter, the eminent sculp- 
tor, is skeptic about it. William Ordway Partridge, as well 
known, claims that the style is somewhere between early 
North -German Lloyd and late Pullman. 

But, furthermore, Dr. Henry Stephens Washington, chief 
authority on marbles in this country and a noted archaeologist, 
who since 1892 has been engaged almost constantly in geologi- 
cal investigations in Greece, Asia Minor, Italy and this coun- 
try, says that the claim of antiquity for the Aphrodite appears 
to him laughable. 

"I saw the statue in the Arts Club/' he said, "and I say un- 
qualifiedly that the statue is certainly not by Praxiteles.^ I 
examined the marble with a handglass. I have no hesitation 
in saying that it is not Parian nor Carrara marble. 

"I feel certain that neither Praxiteles nor any other great 
sculptor would have chosen such a block of marble to carve a 
statue from. It is not at all of the texture from which all the 
ancient works of art were carved. Praxiteles certainly would 
not have chosen a block with the flaws that this one has in it, 
notably on one arm and on the face." 

One writer has also called attention to the fact that the ex- 
pression of the face does not show the innocent unconscious- 
ness of the Phidian and Praxiteles period, but shows, together 
with the pose of the hands, the consciousness of nakedness 
only to be found in works of later periods. 

It has also occurred to me that it is wellnigh impossible, if 
twenty-three centuries have evolved around her, that the statue 
could have retained its smooth, glossy appearance or have been 
no more damaged than the loss of a few fingers, while the 
dolphin's tail, which on careful inspection, will be noticed to be 
most fragile in construction, has remained unharmed. 

There is excellent modeling in the sculpture ; it is beautiful, 
with a sweet and tender beauty which is not archaic. 

Hy. Mayer had a cartoon on this subject, full of pointed 
irony. A critic, standing before the statue, observes : "Madam, 
I'm afraid you are not so old as you claim to be," and under- 
neath the title: "Compliment or insult?" 
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In answer to inquiries I might state that the name of the 

artist to whom reference was made by Mr. Charles Battell 

Loomis in his article on "Picture Juries," in the last number, is 

Leon Dabo. But it pleases me to state that matters have 

changed for this promising young man. Two brother artists 

called at his studio and bought each a picture. This set the 

ball rolling, and inside of a week Dabo sold almost all his 

canvases for enough coin to enable him to leave at once for 

Paris, and stay there two years for further study. 

* * * 

As a further instance of the injustice of the Jury system as 
at present constituted, I would say that last week I saw a 
number of canvases painted by a man who for several years 
sent his work to the Academy and the Society of American 
Artists without once gaining admission to the Exhibitions, 
His paintings have, nevertheless, been admitted to most of the 
foreign exhibitions in Munich, Berlin, London, and were hung 
on the line at the Paris Salon. In disgust he has refused ever 
to send another painting to an American Exhibition. 
The complaint made by Artist George Hitchcock, in an in- 
interyiew reported in a Baltimore paper, that American artists 
residing abroad are discriminated against by local juries and 
hanging committees is well founded. 

If the Jury system is not made more conformant to the 
principles of justice and sound judgment, we will have some 
day a Salon des ref usees, which will eclipse in artistic merit 
any of the regular shows. . 




PAUL CORNOYER. 

WINTER CHELSEA SQUARE. 

Paul Cornoyer may be classed among the very few who, 
with Raffaelli, Cooper, Childe Hassam, Needham and some 
Englishmen, see beauty in the stone and brick house fronts. 
His pictures generally are taken from city life and have a 
keen appreciation of the picturesque, full of out-of-doors feel- 
ing, and with all the subtleties of light and weather convinc- 
ingly portrayed. His touch is spirited, which lends itself ad- 
mirably to his street scenes. Cornoyer has only recently settled 
in New York, but received at once recognition by exhibition 
prizes. 

* * * 

A visit to the studio of David B. Walkley, at 15 West Thir- 
tieth Street, New York, reveals the spoils which an indefati- 
gable artist, well equipped with technical knowledge, may gath- 
er in one summer visit abroad. Walkley spent some months of 
last year in Holland and has brought back an array of Dutch 
interiors and canal scenes, which is wholly satisfactory. His 
color-key is somewhat higher than that of the Dutchmen, but 
with the same appreciation of atmospheric conditions he sub- 
dues it to a most charming and serious congruity. It is well 
to see this country, by all means the artistic paradise of the 
old world, through the eyes of one who is not entirely carried 
away by the art expression which he finds there. He has 
a canvas of a woman standing by the side of a canal, ready to 
wash the linen in the basket at her side, which carries one away 
in memory to the loveliness of a summer day in Holland. It 
is fresh, palpitating with life. An interior with an old sailor 
mending a net, is equally captivating with its serenity of 
execution and light-handling. 
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A Millet which is worth looking for, may be found in the 
Brandus Gallery. This painter of the laboring peasant hark- 
ened to the cry of the soil and moulded his pigment to portray 
the dignity of toil of the lower classes. There is an amplitude 
and typical completeness in his work, as with terse and vigor- 
ous simplicity he presents his chosen theme with such preg- 
nancy of meaning and grand, serene harmoniousness that in 
his best pictures one feels — that he stands before a classic. 

Such a classic example is "The Seated Spinner." A girl 
reclines at the foot of a large tree; she lets the flax-covered 
distaff in momentary relaxation drop beside her, and looks out 
of the picture with pensive gaze. The landscape background 
has as wondrous luminosity as the one in "The Angelus," light 
simmers through the leaves and bathes all in a joyous halo. 
The picture is a gem. It came from the London collection of 
Alexander Young, who bought it from the Paris house of 
Boussod, Valadon, some fifteen years ago. 

* # * • 

On a recent trip to Boston I had the pleasure of meeting 
again that veteran art dealer, Mr. S. M. Vose, who, fifty years 
ago, was the first to introduce the Barbizon men to the Ameri- 
can collector. He regaled me with reminiscences of those 
early days which were most interesting. At that time no other 
dealer in America would look at pictures that are now con- 
sidered priceless gems, and many were then sold at prices 
which would be astounding. He recalled a Daubigny, recently 
in an auction room in New York, which he had imported 
and sold in the sixties. A few years after he had sold it he 
attended an auction in the old Broadway building where such 
functions were then held, and this same Daubigny came up. 
But Auctioneer Summerville could not get a single bid, and 
Mr. Vose took it back for $35. That picture was again sold 
a few years ago at the American Art Association for $4,800. 

Mr. Vose always believed in his pictures, and what no ap- 
preciative collector would look at, he turned to the wall and 
kept himself. In consequence he gathered a veritable museum 
of some of the greatest examples of Corot, Millet, Daubigny, 
Diaz, Courbet, Is? bey, Couture and other men. 

His old associate in this collecting was the artist Thoma^ 
Robinson, long since deceased, who lived in France, and who 
was in personal contact with the men of that school. Robin- 
son, who was a discerning critic as well as a creditable artist, 
had the run of their studios, and being on very intimate terms 
with these men was able to pick always the very best of their 
canvases. ' At one time he bought a lot of over one hundred 
drawings from Millet. Some of these are yet in Mr. Vose's 
possession, and the examples which I saw last week are valu- 
able as illustrating Millet's draughtsmanship. 

I was shown some other notable paintings, a Turner amongst 
them. This little gem— it is only 12 x 14— represents the 
"Bay of Naples," and is of more refined and delicate color 
scheme than Turner's wont. It attracted much attention at 
a recent Copley Hall loan exhibition. There is also an Inness 
painted in 1876, the year before the master painted the "Gray 
Day" of the T. B. Clarke sale. It is called "Summer in Med- 
field, Mass." . ' , . 

Robert C. Vose, the son, who is carrying on the business 
now, has also a keen appreciation of the worth of the modern 
Dutchmen as evidenced by an exquisite Mauve, "Woman with 
a Cow," and a strong Jacob Maris, "A Canal," with a peasant 
astride his horse trudging along the towpath. The best Kever, 
showing two children in a cottage interior, that I have ever 
seen, is also in this collection. 

* * * 

Bill Nye once said of his birthplace in Maine, referring 

to its being excessively prim and proper: "Springy lingered 

• in the lap of summer so long that it occasioned talk. Purely. 

New York is not to be relegated to the backwoods, and have 

to hear the suspicious whisperings of a country tea circle. 



The intelligent public believes in painting of the nude, when 
the motive, treatment and spirit is pure. 

Anthony Comstock has certainly done an untold amount of 
good in the war he has waged on the obscene, but he verily 
.overreached himself when he ordered a painting by Bryson 
Burroughs, showing five children clambering over the rocks 
to their ocean bath, removed from the show window of a Fifth 
avenue dealer, where it was exhibited. Pray, does Mr. Corn- 
stock ever wander along Fourteenth street, and did his eager 
eye ever see there the- pictorial nastiness of a certain fakir's 
shop? 

It must be a prurient mind which can see anything harmful 
in these "Young Explorers." It is on a line with Comstock's 
prohibition some time ago of the sale of one of the Copley 
prints, a reproduction of Warren B. Davis's exquisite "Sun- 
beam. " This effervescent prudishness is a hoary-headed hum- 
bug, and the nasty, nice, particular old persons, who, in their 
narrowness, object to nudity in art, are profoundly disgusting. 

* * * 

Portraits by Maurice Fromkes have been exhibited at the 
Knoedler Galleries. The portrait of Cardinal Merry del Val 
is principally effective by the accoutrements of red robe, 
jewelry, cap and so forth — whether the impression of steely 
coldness which it produces is resultant from the character of 
the man pictured, or from the manner in which the work is 
do e,I will leave undecided. One is, however, drawn sym- 
pathetically to the portrait of Dr. Stephen Smith, which is 
truly satisfactory, while the delicate handling in Miss Sutro's 
portrait is most attractive. 

* * * 

Three portraits of beautiful women recently attracted my 
attention at the Blakeslee Galleries. One was a portrait by N. 
Largilliere of the Marquis du Chetelet, which came from the 
well-known Mme. Lelong sale. It is a refined and delicate 
composition, with a sumptuous handling of the heavy ' silk 
gown. A portrait of the Marquise du Mailly is from the brush 
of Jean M. Nattier with delicious grace and daintiness. 
The portrait of Lady Sudell„of Woodfall Park, is from the 
brush of John Hoppner. Hoppner was a stronger colorist 
and bolder technician than Sir Joshua, not so suave in his 
handling, but more artistic. This portrait is a splendid bit' of 
color, a perfect characterization, and in every sense, except the 
literal one, alive. His fine pictures are none too frequent here, 
and this splendid example will doubtless prove a surprise to 
those not thoroughly familiar with the man's work. 

* * * 

Whenever I look over the report of sales and the prices that 
are paid for some pictures, I am all at sea. I watch with 
wistful curiosity for some clew to find the mathematical rule 
of computation which connects the art objects vended and 
the valuation set upon them by discerning (sic!) bidders. 
Certainly we live in a wondrous age, and as I rumble and 
stumble along through the statistical table, the thought arises, 
why do people that want to buy coal go to a reputable coal mer- 
chant? Why do they take along a man who understands 
diamonds when gathering the crystallized carbon? Why do' 
they ask advice of a real estate expert when buying property, 
or take counsel with one who knows when buying stocks or 
bonds ? . 

Yet, it seems, when going into a picture auction room, they 
close their eyes, and, ignorant of the value of the article put 
up, cry a bid, because some one else has done so, hoping 
their's will be the last one and thereby get a bargain. 

There is less commonsense or judgment shown by the 
majority of the bidders at a picture auction than anywhere 
else in this whole earth. And yet, advice can always be had, 
and even if a fee be charged, it is a small item which may be 
considered a good investment. 
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JOHN W. ALEXANDER. 

MEMORIES. 

The antiquated method of printing the prices of the pictures 
on view was revived at a recent club exhibition. Besides 
being utterly valueless as conducing sales, which experience 
has taught everywhere, it is a nefarious opportunity for artists 
to put high, fake prices on their pictures to the detriment of 
those more honest. It is a ridiculous custom that panders 
to the vanity of those who have no possible expectation of 
selling their work, and further allows them to use these 
priced catalogues as baits for ignorant buyers. If an art 
club, the imprint of the Club puts some thought of official 
approval on these figures. If printed at all, they should first 
be passed upon by the committee in charge, so that the true 
valuation and not the artist's bumptiousness may go out as 
documentary evidence. The Water Color Society in its cir- 
cular anent its present exhibition states : "No work will be 
sold for less value than that quoted in the Catalogue." This, 
of course, removes one of the objections against printing the 
prices, as the artist is bound to his figure, and if he overstates 

the value, he precludes a sale. 

* * * 

As a further instance of the romance of collecting, dis- 
cussed in the last number let me give the financial history of 
the famous "The Angelus," by J. F. Millet, which hangs now 
in the Louvre. 

Sold by Millet to M. Feydeau $360.00 

Who sold it to M. Blanc, of Monaco 600.00 

Bought by M. Van Praet 1,000.00 

After passing through several hands it was 

bought by M. Wilson for 76,000.00 

Bought at the Wilson' sale by M. Secretan 

for t 32,000.00 

At the Secretan sale the American Art As- 
sociation bought it for 110,000.00 

And sold it again to M. Chauchard, one of 
the directors of the Magasins du Louvre, 

for . ^ 1 50,000.00 

Surely the scale of these prices is a remarkable one, but 
could be duplicated in many instances. 



Mr. George C. Thomas, of Philadelphia, has acquired some 
of the best pictures of the well known Borie collection of that 
place at unusually high prices. It is reported that he paid 
$70,000 for "The Laborer's Return," by J. F. Millet, $40,000 
for Troyon's "Grazing," $25,000 for Eugene Delacroix's "The 
Capture of Goetz von Berlichingen," $10,000 for a small Rous- 
seau and some other works, the total amount paid being $150,- 
000. 

3fC SfC 5SC 

The death is announced of Mr. Rodolphe Kami, of Paris, 
a picture collector who formed one of the finest private col- 
lections extant in his palatial residence on the Avenue d'Jena. 
He was always gracious in permitting properly introduced 
visitors to view his. magnificent gallery. 

* * * 

An interesting and scholarly article by Charles Henry Hart on 
"The Congress Voting Independence," a painting by Robert Edge Pine 
and Edward Savage in the hall of the Historical Society Of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been reprinted from the Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography for January. Mr. Hart bought the picture in 
question in 1892, from the collection of paintings n the old Boston 
Museum in Tremont street, where it had been lying perdu for nearly 
a century. Mr. Hart demonstrates, that the picture was left unfin- 
ished by Pine at the time of his death, and was completed by Savage. 
Savage was born in Princeton, Mass., in 1761. In 1789 he painted a 
portrait of George Washington, from life, for Harvard College: Josiah 
Quincy, president of Harvard, declared it to be the best likeness he 
had ever seen of Washington, "though its merits as a work of art were 
small." 

The Metropolitan Museum Trustees chose the following officers 
at their last meeting: The vacancies left by the deaths of Frederick 
W. Rhinelander and Samuel P. Avery were filled by the election of 
William M. Laffan and Henry Walters. Mr. Laffan's term will ex- 
pire in 1909, that of Mr. Walters in 1911. 

Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, Joseph H. Choate and Charles F. McKim, 
whose terms as trustees expired this year, were re-elected for a 
further period of seven years each. Then these officers were chosen: 
J. Pierpont Morgan, president; Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, first vice- 
president; John Stewart Kennedy, second vice-president; John Crosby- 
Brown, treasurer, and Robert W. De Forest, secretary. 

The executive committee is composed of the officers and D. O. 
Mills, Charles Stewart Smith, John L. Cadwalader, Elihu Root, Daniel 
C. French, Joseph H. Choate and William M. Laffan. The finance 
committee includes the treasurer, ex officio, and E. D. Adams, H. C. 
Fahnestock and D. O. Mills. The auditing committee is composed of 
Whitelaw Reid, George A. Hearn and William Church Osborn. 



It is not often that articles bearing upon art come into the sensational 
class, but a series now running in House Beautiful certainly belongs 
there. It is entitled "The Poor Taste of the Rich." It began in the 
December number with an analysis of the delinquencies of the Bradley 
Martin house, and the January number deals with the Clarence H. 
Mackay house. The articles are fully illustrated with the photographs 
of the offending interiors. 

The opening article said : 

"Cheap ugliness is bad enough, but costly ugliness is a crime, for 
the responsibility of the rich man is greater than that of his poorer 
brother. His opportunities to improve public taste are so vast that he 
cannot neglect them without violating a sacred trust. 

"We do not question the rich man's right to his mansion. It is his 
duty to build a costly house. The man of wealth who lives in miserly 
surroundings is evading his responsibilities quite as much as the man 
who builds a monument of ugliness in brownstone and plush. Both 
are offenders. One does not use his opportunities and the other mis- 
uses them. 

"It is the rich man's duty to build the great house and it is his duty 
to build it worthily. When he erects a monstrosity in marble or stone 
he is corrupting public morals as well as public taste. One of the 
greatest evils of our modern civilization is the aping of the rich by the 
poor. Sham and pretence thrive in this mad struggle for appearances. 
The genuine cannot be acquired, so the false is accepted. The vulgarity 
of the mansion is copied a hundred-fold, copied in cheap material that 
has but one advantage — it cannot last." 

At Sotheby's there was recently sold a fine impression of the 
Rembrandt etching known as "The Three Trees," for £340. For 
this particular etching the price is a record one. The print came 
from the collection of the late Mr. William Lewis of London. 



